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PREFATOEY REMARKS TO THE AUDIENCE. 



I HAVE collected a few scattered notes, made during my absence 
from you in summer, and strung them together by aid of recollec- 
tion to form the following lecture, which consists of such general 
topics as might interest and amuse you, with the assistance of the 
accompanying specimens, coloured sketches, and drawings. I acted 
on the principle, specially applicable to our case, that those who 
have opportunities of visiting interesting places at a distance should, 
if possible, be mindful of those at home, who, perhaps, in this 
respect, are placed in less favoured circumstances. You will thus 
have the advantage of going over the same ground in imagination, if 
not in reality, of seeing some things in their most pleasant aspects, 
and of being saved all the discomforts of travelling to and sojourn- 
ing in such a land. 

The bleak and barren surface of North Uist at once negatives all 
glowing descriptions of natural scenery, and confines the describer's 
i:hetorical pinions to a somewhat narrow horizon; yet, in scanning 
its wild shores mantled with sea-weeds or draped in sand, its glis- 
tening lakes and quiet inland seas, its green morasses, rude gray 
rocks and heathery hills, the visitor cannot but agree with the sen- 
timent expressed in the beautiful lines of Schiller, in the ' Bride of 
Messina,^"^ that, 

** On the mountains is freedom ! the hreath of decay 
Never sullies the fresh flowing air ; 
Oh ! nature is perfect wherever we stray % 
'Tis man that deforms it with care." 

* Quoted in Humboldt's < Views of Nature/ translated by Miss Ott^ and H. 
Bohn, 1850. 
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To visit an island, and for the most part reside at a place cha- 
racterised by a celebrated geologist as '' a brown peaty and boggy 
tract, so interspersed with lakes and rocks as to be nearly impassable, 
and producing a scanty and wretched herbage for a few animals 
during the driest months of summer, while in the winter it is 
resigned to wild geese, ducks, and swans, who divide its waste and 
watery region with the sea-gulls which the ocean can no longer 
protect or feed,'' may hold out little inducement to the ordinary 
traveller, more especially as almost the sole human inhabitants 
consist of rude people, a compound of the fisherman and peasant. 
Yet this very abundance of water, in some cases, may constitute the 
chief attraction. Not that it is viewed in the light of Dr. McCul- 
loch, the geologist above mentioned, who thought that in point of 
value, with respect to vegetable produce, the difference was much in 
favour of that element, when contrasted with the land ; but either 
for the sake of the splendid salmon-fishing, or as the home and 
haunt of many curious marine animals which the mild gulf-stream, 
travelling unbroken from the tropical regions of America, at once 
laves with its genial waters, and fosters with a vigour unknown 

* It is weU to state that ia its present condition the leetore is shorn of moch 
of its interest, seeing that it was iUustrated hj about fifty large coloured drawings, 
and many specimens, which at least amused the senses, if the lecturer &iled in 
attracting the intellects of some of his audience. The blank, howeyer, has been 
partially supplied by the skill and industry of a lady relative, who fashioned the 
woodcuts with her own hand. 
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6 A Holiday in North Uid. 

in more civilised parts of Scotland ; a country, indeed, almost unin- 
vestigated by the marine zoologist, where the curious and rare 
Salpa, a free-swimming, shell-less mollusc, was whispered to dwell ; 
though the celebrated Professor E. Forbes, during three voyages 
which he made round the coasts of Scotland, could not find a single 
specimen. Where, moreover, enthusiasm fashioned out of the hazy 
mist of the unknown the outlines and tints of new forms, many of 
which were, doubtless, fated to be obliterated by the brush of expe- 
rience. Whether zoological or piscatory, therefore, the inducements 
were equally encouraging; but while occupied with the capture or 
study of what are generally termed the lower animals, the habits and 
haunts of the higher animal, Man, were not passed over, as, indeed, 
became an observant angler or a liberal zoologist. 

Having to many, perhaps, a prior interest, and seeing that man 
stands at the head of the zoological series (though, to be sure, it is 
not uncommon for modem naturalists with scientific modesty to 
commence with the lowest forms of animal life), his habita in these 
regions will first claim our attention. And it may at once be stated 
that, in the subsequent remarks, nothing like a connected or ex- 
haustive description is aimed at, but simply a narration of such 
facts as might fall under notice in a hurried and busy visit. 

The outer Hebrides are separated from the north-west of Scotland 
by the Minch, from the inner islands of the same name by the Little 
Minch, and, with the exception of St. Kilda, are about the most 
remote parts of Scottish territory. Formerly they were much more 
inaccessible than now, since it is only of late years that the excellent 
steamers of D. Hutcheson and Co. have put them within three days 
of Glasgow. 

North Uist, the island which chiefly concerns us, lies in the 
centre of the group, but yet is less readily reached than the most 
northern island, Lewis, as it is placed out of the usual track of the 
ships, and is visited only once a fortnight, in summer, by the screw 
steamer ^ Clydesdale,' which calls at Lochmaddy, the best harbour, 
but not the most populous portion of the island. There is, indeed, 
another route by crossing the Little Minch from Dunvegan, in Skye, 
in the mail packet, a small though seaworthy smack; but the 
stormy nature of the trip, for the greater part of the year, renders 
this mode anything but agreeable to most travellers ; and during 
winter it is no uncommon thing for the letters of the islanders to 
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lie at Dunvegan for a fortnight, till the wild waters become 
more passable. The sail from Dover to Calais, or other port on 
cither side of the Channel, is, for a short voyage, usually considered 
bad enough in stormy weather ; but a trip in the Dunvegan packet, 
in the teeth of a south-west wind, and with plenty of the everlasting 
mist and rain of these regions, is a somewhat better test of seaman- 
ship, liough by no means overcome, one hails with secret satis- 
faction, under these circumstances, the bleak coast of North Uist, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, the stem perpendicular wall of rock 
. that guards the stormy point of Dunvegan, beneath whose shelter 
the traveller is enabled to look with comfort at the dreary cave 
that once shielded the fugitive Prince Charles. 

The voyage on board the steamer from Glasgow (and if one has 
much luggage' this is preferable to the swift route by the Crinaii 
eanal) is usually pleasant enough, for at some of the nearer ports it 
is not unlikely that one meets with old acquaintances, it may be, 
under odd^ circumstances, and there are many opportunities for 
forming new ones. A motley group, indeed, are the cabin paissen- 
gers of these vessels; and since there is little temptation to trouble the 
novels, or even the more sedate works in the cabin library, I will 
engage mysdf in briefly glancing at them. Three well-marked 
gemra at once present themselves, viz., the travellers for mere 
pleasuiie or sight-seeing, those on business, and those bent on sport. 
Aiith(»rs, artists, physicians, clergymen from the most distant parts 
of Britain and on very diverse errands, merchants, sportsmen, and 
typical tourists, compose the group. Conspicuous amongst the 
others (to take a return trip via Skye) are three Oxford students, 
who are evidently no seamen ; for on rounding the stormy points on 
the west coast, the cigars they flourished unceasin^y in the quiet 
water soon disappeared, and there was an evident donning of sober 
looks. One of the party vigorously assists himself to the contents 
of his brandy flask, and at least faces the danger boldly. The other 
two are less combative, and allow themselves to fall meekly into the 
inevitable* They are not present at dinner. One amateur artist 
makes sundry original and, it may be^ praiseworthy efforts to 
transfer the Scuir of Eigg (a very bold, rocky eminence) to a small 
pocket-book, on the paddle-box ; and, satisfied with his rough outline, 
proceeds, with equal perseverance, to delineate the cliffs that border 
the sound of Mull. Another gaunt individual, distrustful of hi» 
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memory^ unpacks his knapsack^ and commences most energetically 
to take notes^ apparently^ of surrounding scenery and events^ though 
several in his neighbourhood seem to think of persons likewise. To 
most the scenery is the chief point of interest; and, indeed, the 
ample variety and strange character of this, bleak though it often is, 
cannot readily be equalled in so short a voyage. There seem to be 
few passengers in the front of the ship. A couple of Eves selling 
apples ; a number of volunteer artillerymen ; a newly-married pair, 
both very sick and very loving, and in a very sorry plight ; and an 
old man, who goes hat in hand round the company, to make a living 
from the sympathy excited by an assumed shaking palsy — are amongst 
the most noteworthy. Such steerage passengers as are present have 
little room to display themselves on deck for herds of sheep ; thus 
the fate which in their native parts is said occasionally to sacrifice 
their occupation of sheep-tending for the sake of deer-forests is, in 
this instance, conversely troublesome. 

But I am startled from further observations on this subject by an 
alteration in the course of the vessel. The ' Clansman^ has turned her 
bows up one of the wild lochs on the west coast of Scotland, and is 
about to supplement her cargo by a host of heavily laden herring 
barrels. This is an agreeable variety to those whose time is not 
limited, and even those whose every hour is of consequence must 
bear the delay as best they can, and put into practice the old 
Eoman maxim — " To bear is to conquer fate.'' Little is seen on 
entering the loch but the bare bleak hills, many of which are so 
steep towards their summits that even the heather cannot find 
therein a toot, and whose sides are flanked by a precipice of loose 
stones that must set climbing at a discount. After sailing up the 
loch for several miles, a sudden bend discloses a sight of con- 
siderable interest even to a pleasure-seeker. The little bay which 
has just opened before us is one mass of small ships — smacks, 
schooners, and sloops, fishing-boats and water-craft of every size 
downwards. Flags flaunt gaily from the masts of the larger vessels, 
and the decks of all are alive with busy fishermen (some of them 
scarcely professional in appearance, yet none the less bustling), who 
prepare to transfer their little cargoes to the hold of the giant 
steamer. There are numerous huts on shore, screened by a massive 
drapery of herring nets suspended on poles ; wliile the smoke from 
many fires dotted along the beach, each with a busy cluster of men, 
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gives a liveliness to the scene that is refreshing after the weary 
waste of hill and heathy rock and sorf, that have greeted the traveller 
all along the loch. The crews of the smaller boats cannot cook 
their food on board, and hence the necessity of resorting to the 
beach for a kitchen. 

The steamer has now come to a stand within eighty yards of the 
fleet, and there is a general rush aifiongst the boats for the side of 
the vessel. When they approach, the shouting of the eager crews as 
to who shall be first opposite the crane, and the collision of oars 
and timbers create some amusement. Then comes another hubbub 
as the emptied one departs, and so on until the entire field is 
exhausted. In some of the boats the herrings lie in large heaps, 
covered with a little salt; and besides this species, ling, haddock, 
gurnards, and horse-mackerel, are to be seen in them. Without 
exception, they have a business look, their planks being spangled 
all over with herring scales and fish debris. The occupant of a 
small boat seizes an opportunity and strikes a bargain with the 
steward of the steamer over his fresh herrings, and when the large 
basket is seen about to be lifted on deck visions of the deUcious fish 
for to-morrow^s breakfast begin to assume the semblance of reaUty. 
But even in these trivial matters fortune is capricious, for a sudden 
lurch of the steamer and the boat has caused the basket almost to 
slip from the sailor's grasp as it touches the gunwale of the ship ; 
and though he retains his hold one half of the silvery contents have 
once more found their native element — ^lifeless, but free, and gUde 
slowly downwards through the waters with brilliant flashes, to be- 
come the food of marauding crabs and shell-fish, who will deal with 
the plunder so much more economically than their human superiors, 
that, without preparatory cooking, a perfect and coherent skeleton 
only remains of the once plump and juicy herring. 

If the Uttle bay is alive with ships and boats, the air is no less so 
with the gulls that hover in all directions; now and then gently 
swooping and deftly seizing some herring refuse from the surface of 
the water, and gulping it down during their upward flight. There 
are no Skuas, those gull robbers, present (probably because such 
carrion is not worth the chase), and so the birds eat their morsels in 
peace. They did not seem to molest the few Salpse that were 
swimming in the bay, appearing to find themselves at the moment 
too profitably employed elsewhere. 
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Having finished the lading of the herrings, the ship steams back* 
wards to continue her track ; and having thus referred to the cargo 
of the vessel, I may further mention that this great channel of 
communication in these isolated regions has the most diverse collec- 
tion of human wants and wishes imaginable. In the outward trip 
are to be seen endless furnishings — from drawing-room loo-tables 
and pianos to coarse cast-iron Vessels for the kitchen and hovel. 
Bales, boxes, barrels, and packages of every conceivable size are 
mixed with bags of flour, rice, and peas. A return journey, again, 
has a totally diflferent cargo. Hundreds of black-faced or Cheviot 
sheep stand in meek silence in the fore part of the vessel, and it is 
one of the amusements of the passenger!^ to witness the transfer of 
these into the steamer from boats that issue from the various islands. 
The shipping of the horses (Galways) from a Saline or Aros market, 
however, is more attractive. A group of thirty or more unkempt 
ponies and colts of various sizes are driven together between fences 
that conduct to the steamer ; then a dozen or eighteen men belabour 
them with sticks from behind, and terrify them with shouts till they 
are close to the gangway. A halt is here made, then a rush and a 
crush backwards, a kicking, rearing, snorting, and plunging that in 
spite of the heavy cudgels and shouts compel their tormentors to 
give way ; and once back, it is no easy matter again to drive them 
forward. After several ineffectual attempts and the infliction of many 
indiscriminate blows (? if the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals would have winked at this), it is only by haltering each 
individual, and apportioning it a special castigation, that progress in 
the shipping can be made. Thus each is led, willing or unwilling, off 
terra firma. Even after this is done, several seat themselves in the 
middle of the gangway, apparently preferring to have the necessary 
assistance at head and tail (at the cost of the blows) to performing 
the journey themselves. Once fairly on deck, they are quiet enough, 
only a few surly nags venting their chagrin by biting at the withers 
of their crestfallen neighbours, that are decidedly well off if they 
have space to return the compliment. 

Of other live and dead stock on board there are some of the 
shaggy north highland cattle in the stalls, numerous sacks of peri- 
winkles, and hundreds of splendid lobsters packed in large boxes. 
The enormous number of these crustaceans in a single trip shows 
the prolific nature of marine life in the rugged western bays. 
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Salmon from Skye and other islands are also well represented. A 
few hampers of unlucky fowls personate the feathered tribes (if we 
omit some grouse and black-cock belonging to passengers)^ and the 
occupants seem now and then to be accustoming themselves to the 
preliminary sensations of the violent death that awaits them — ^to 
judge from the gasping wriggles of the ducks that squeeze their 
heads and necks through the chinks of their wicker prisons. 

But I have digressed somewhat from the original subject of my 
narrative^ though I have not stepped from the steamer in her 
journey to and from North Uist. On the third day, after buffeting 
the surly waves of the Minch, the vessel comes in sight of the two 
bold rocks (Maddy More and Maddy Gruamagh*^), that like couchant 
guardians repose amidst the surge at the mouth of the bay, whence 
the name Zocimaddy, the loch of the dogs. In the distance numerous 
columns of thick white smoke peer through the mist, indicating not 
the track of steamers, but the situation of various kelp fires, which 
at this season (August) enliven the barren wastes and hills of the 
outer Hebrides. On this subject Dr. McCuUoch aptly observes, 
"The number of these fires which, during summer, are for ever 
burning along the shores, give an interest and a life to these dreary 
scenes, recalling to the spectator's mind the activity of society in 
regions where all other traces of it are nearly invisible. The poet 
who indulges in visions of the days of old may imagine the lighting 
of the war fires, and fancy he sees the signals which communicated 
the news of a Danish descent through the warlike clans."t 

One about to reside at (to him) a comparatively unknown district 
glances with some curiosity at the houses that appear as the steamer 
enters the bay ; and the eastern side in this respect undoubtedly 
puts its best foot foremost at Lochmaddy. There are grouped 
within a limited area the Sheriff Substitute's house and bams, the 
court-house, the cottage of the Procurator-Fiscal, the old and the 
new inn, and a merchant's store, with imposing adjoining buildings ; 
in truth, an assemblage of stone houses that it would be hard to 
match again throughout the length and breadth of the island. The 
other habitations in sight are mere hovels of stone and turf, with 
which the former contrast all the more forcibly, 

* This speUing, though given by a native gentleman, is doubtfiil; Dr. 
McCalloch calls it ' Maddy Griesoch/ a name unknown in the island. 

t * Description of the Western Islands,' by J. McCulloch, M.D. -, Lond., 1819. 
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The first feature that strikes a stranger as he lands is the crowd 
of men in homespun, and a few women that stand gazing at the 
steamer and its freight ; and the wonder is as to where they have 
all come from. But, as will afterwards be noticed, the arrival of this 
steamer is an event of great moment in North Uist, and hence the 
bustle and stir in the thinly peopled district. It is readily seen 
that human labour is cheap, from the number of men who busy 
themselves absurdly in carrying up the luggage to the inn, which is 
little more than a hundred yards from the jetty; and one feels some- 
what puzzled as to the payment of the row of porters that present 
themselves for accomplishing what a couple of stout railway officials 
would have had no trouble in managing. By the kindness of a 
Hebridean clergyman who accompanied me on shore I got com- 
fortably settled at the inn before the steamer sailed for Harris, 
-besides being' somewhat enlightened as to the geography of the 
island, in wluch my friend formerly resided. 

The island of North Uist forms au irregular triangle, with a maxi- 
mum length, according to Dr. McCulloch, of sixteen miles, and a 
breadth of thirteen (but from this measurement no conception of 
the length of the devious roads across the island is got), and its 
surface on the whole is flat; the elevations occurring only along its 
borders. From the top of the Lee Hills an excellent panoramic 
view of the country is obtained; and to one unaccustomed to such 
scenes the appearance is very striking. All along the eastern shore 
the island is dark and rocky, eaten as it were into shreds by the 
indentations of the sea that stretch for miles inwards. The larger 
watery surfaces, such as Lochmaddy, being studded with small 
islands, either of a vivid green or dark brownish hue, according to. 
the presence or absence of soil on the rocks. The centre is one 
mingled mass of land and water, so intimately blended, as Dr. 
McCulloch observes, that " the eye can scarcely determine which 
of the two predominates. While the superior brilliancy of the 
watery surface would perhaps cause us to assign it the largest 
dimensions, measurement will, I believe, determine in favour of the 
land/' Howsoever that may be, the observer cannot imagine when 
viewing it that communication is practicable in any direction 
without the aid of a series of bridges and boats. One may well 
fancy that this land had but lately risen above the sea, and was 
struggling with its former tyrant in its efforts for existence. Along 
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the western border again the white sandy beach makes a vivid 
contrast to the dark moors^ gray rocks^ and hills of the other parts 
of the island ; and the effect of the former is heightened by the line 
of breakers that the Atlantic sends with unbroken fury on its shores. 
No house is visible on the desolate central portion for seven or eight 
miles^ nor a patch of cultivation ; and though the inhabitants are 
allowed full freedom to pasture their flocks, it is only here and there 
that a few sheep or cattle appear. The eastern side of the island is 
evidently more uncultivated than the western, and its population 
accordingly more thinly scattered. This arises partly from the 
poverty of the soil, for the scanty patches of com and potatoes 
seem grown on little else than peats. 

The communication by roads throughout the island is not good, 
and the traveller requires to drive with caution to avoid the 
numerous ruts on the surface, and the deep ditches and lochs at the 
sides. A sandy coating is laid on these roads, which is said to cake 
into a tough surface ; but this beneficial change was nowhere very 
apparent, and it is to be feared that the islanders had put it on at 
the wrong season. 

The natives of North Uist may, I suppose, be taken as types of 
the inhabitants of the outer Hebrides. There is no striking or pre- 
valent physical appearance by which to discriminate them from the 
other highlanders of the west coast. They subsist in general by a 
mixture of the pursuits of the agriculturist, herdsman, and fisher- 
man, but their lazy and slovenly habits limit their success in any. 
Living so far removed from the vortex of civilisation, they appear 
to have no just notion of the value of time, and, indeed, at Loch- 
maddy their days and weeks are, to a certain extent, regulated by 
the arrival and departure of the steamer. They do not sit late at 
night, but yet they are not early in rising. Each may be apostro- 
phised thus : — 

" Thoa hast no figures, nor no phantasies. 
Which hnsy care draws in the brains of {other) men. 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound." 

Shaeespeabe's JuLiirs Casab. 

The number of idle men continually loitering about shows that 
their ambition in this world is of a very moderate kind, being con- 
fined chiefly to the clothing and feeding of themselves and their 
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families, and to the keeping of themselves, mentally and physically, 
as easy as possible. It is a rare thing to see the men exerting 
themselves with energy and activity, though they are quite capable 
of both when compelled, as, for instance, when a single boatman 
has to contend against wind and surf, and where his very existence 
depends on his exertions. The race for life is here carried on at a 
much slower pace, and the excitement and whirl of civilised existence 
now creeping through most of Scotland are unknown. 

Of the two sexes the females certainly seem the most industrious, 
and they have a full share of the duties of every day life. They 
attend to the cattle, carry home the peats on their own backs, or by 
means of panniers on those of their ponies, gather whelks, spin, 
weave, and assist in rowing a boat as occasion may require. They 
are not generally handsome, but it cannot be disputed that they are 
hardy. The fatigues which they undergo from childhood (referring 
chiefly to those living on the eastern shores) help to strengthen and 
roughen their figures in every proportion. They are seldom or never 
seen with stockings or shoes on their feet, except, perhaps, in a few 
cases on Sundays ; and like some of our fair countrywomen, not so 
far removed, even on these occasions they think it expedient to 
carry such habiliments under their arms until they arrive at the 
stream nearest the church. The skin of the sole of the foot 
accommodates itself with facility to these circumstances^ and 
enables the females and children to wander amongst the sharp 
gneiss rocks and stones to gather shell-fish with as much ease as 
most people — ^protected by both shoes and stockings, and perhaps 
with greater comfort subsequently; they are, at all events, saved the 
trouble of changing their wet garments. This simplicity of attire is 
also a great convenience for the same sex in passing the numerous 
fords in their aqueous country, which many have to do throughout 
the entire year, since their houses are situated on islands ; such a 
custom is a more effectual proscription against the use of steel hoops 
than the most stringent legal enactment. When gathering shell-fish 
the females wade amongst the Euci at ebb-tide, lifting up the blades 
most nimbly, and collecting the peri^dnkles with the right hand, 
depositing them in the left, and when that is filled transferring them 
to a kind of pouch made by fastening up their dresses in front. It 
is a very laborious business to collect these, and the payment is 
trifling; even when viewed in the light of money earned where 
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otherwise none would have been forthcoming, it does not seem an 
encouraging occupation. 

The children are universally barelegged, the boys perhaps having 
a ragged pair of trousers, an equally ragged apology for a kilt, or 
one so long as to resemble a petticoat ; and some roam in an in- 
describable flutter of rags that can be classed with neither, puzzling 
any stranger to say whether it was boy or girl that scampered over 
the hillocks in a plight calculated for keeping out neither cold nor 
wet. English is taught at all the schools, so that the rising genera- 
tion will find no difliculty in communicating with strangers, and in 
extending their own instruction if so inclined. The condition of the 
school-houses on the west side of the island aflbrds a most pleasing 
contrast to the meager accommodation on the east. Whether this 
improvement is due to the auspices of the Free Church or not I 
cannot say,* but at all events the best school-house observed was in 
connection with that body at Paible. 

The islander is not inclined to follow any settled occupation, 
paying little attention to agriculture beyond the patch of potatoes 
and oats that seem hastily and roughly planted in the most con- 
venient site. Some do not cultivate the ground at all. The potatoes 

Pio. 1. 




Casehrom or ipade-plough. 
* It is almost superfluous to add that the writer is not a Free Chnrclimaii. 
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are irregularly planted iu spaces three feet broad^ which spaces run 
the entire length of the field or patch, each being separated from the 
adjoining one by a small trench. This is done with a view to render 
the soil thicker and the crop somewhat drier, but in such a climate 
both space and trench are always soaking, a condition which the 
potatoes themselves universally assume^ with the addition of a very 
notable taste of peat, that renders them anything but palatable to a 
stranger. The implements used in this agricultural proceeding are 
of an original description, and consist of a tpade-plough''^ (Fig. 1), 
which is pressed into the ground by placing the foot on the trans- 
verse bar at the base of the shaft; by a slight rotation of the 
instrument the cut portion of the turf is turned over ; a dibble (Fig. 2) 

Fia. 2. 



Dibble used in potato-planting. 

of unusual length, for making the potato holes in the erect posture 
by aid of the foot on the ledge; and a small, heavy rake (Fig. 3), 

Fig. 8. 



Rake used in planting potatoes. 



with wooden teeth, for covering the tubers when planted. Before 
introducing their crops a coating of sea-weed is laid on the surface 
of the soil. The value of this manure to these people may be esti- 
mated by the fact stated, I think, by Dr. McCulloch, that he has 
seen a crop of barley growing on almost pure gravel, which had 
been covered by a layer of this material. 

The com crops on the eastern shores are, with a single exception, 

* The ccuchrom of Dr. McCulloch, in his valnable * Remarks on the Agri- 
culture of the Western Islands,' under 2Vrey. 
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very scanty and poor, and they do not seem to have that value in 
the eyes of the peasants that they usually have elsewhere, for horses, 
cows, pigs, calves, and poultry, are oocasiomdly observed amongst 
the stunted oats. Yet X have seen a mare and foal feeding by the 
side of a field and amongst the grain without tasting it, but only crop- 
ping the grass of the belts that intersected the plot at rc^ar in- 
tervals, and formed a broad margin around. The common garden 
vegetables are not more plentiful at this part of the island than 
formerly, and a mixture of water and rice often supplies the place of 
the ordinary Scotch broth or «oup. The islanders, however, make 
use of the abundant supplies of the very palatable carrigeen and 
dulse always at their disposal. They have yet much to accomplish in 
the way of agricultural and horticultural improvement. 

With so little at stake on shore, the inhabitants have the more 
jfreedom for pursuing seafaring propensities. Pishes of various 
kinds are easily caught, and accordingly form a considerable portion 
of their dietary 5 even Picked dog-fish being relished. Besides, when 
out fishing, they keep a watchful eye on the surface of the sea for 
signs of wreck or drift-wood, articles common enough on either side 
of the island. The value of this material to a people whose barren 
country scarce boasts a stunted shrub caimot easily be over-esti- 
mated. Sudi wood is seen in the poles forming the roofs of their 
houses, in barricades at gates, in the querns for bruising the barley, 
and in most of the wooden articles in their possession, from the oar 
safes upwards. Almost all this wreck or drift-wood is readily known, 
irrespective of external form, by the borings of the Teredo, a destruc- 
tive shell-fish, whose dried valves in the empty tunnels are the only 
memorials of a most industrious miner in timber."**" In their boat- 
ing excursions, also, they sometimes meet with the floating bodies of 
unfortunate saflors, preyed on by hosts of gulls, but they are not 
fond of interfering with them if they are far from land, partly from 
horror, and partly because they are afraid of being blamed for rifling 
the persons of the dead. They therefore pass them unless nearly 
stranded. 

Time, as before mentioned, is of trifling value in their estimation, 
and the stranger has many opportunities of experiencing this to his 
cost. If early boating is wished, and arranged for on the previous * 

* The " Calamitae navium'* (the plagae of ships) of Linnseus. 

2 
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day, the adventurer may find that his boatmen have not yet got their 
breakfast at 10 a.m,, and cannot go till they have, A boat hired 
at the western side, to be ready at 10 a.m., and to wait till needed, 
was found shortly after that hour converted into a sea- weed craft, 
and laden high above the gunwale. When remonstrated with on the 
annoyance thus caused, the occupants coolly averred that the dripping 
sea- weed would make excellent ballast on the excursion if only a 
little was taken out I Several hours elapsed before the worthies 
were ready with the boat, having finished their lading, and leisurely 
sailed with it to the drying-ground, a mile or two along the beach. 
Meanwhile, the party waiting for the boat at the extremity of a rocky 
island, almost submerged at high water, had become completely sur- 
rounded, and all through the careless and easy habits of the stupid 
boatmen, who fancied that the time of others was equally as valueless 
as their own. In this case, even when the boat was got, the ragged 
sail made it difficult to manage and slow in motion, so that in 
returning the boatmen had to take to the oars against a stiff breeze 
from shore. The improvements of the last fifty years have not altered 
many of their original traits of character. 

With all his defects, however, the islander makes a good boatman, 
and is quite proof against the vicissitudes of his climate. Eain never 
disturbs him at any occupation, and he seldom thinks of changing 
his clothes, though wet to the skin. Indeed, he is not disposed to 
put himself to such trouble, nor, I fancy, could his wardrobe, in 
general, stand that strain upon its capabilities. Inured from child* 
hood to the use of the oar, he will pull through a heavy surf for a 
long distance without fear or fatigue. There is a certain rustic 
politeness, too, in his manners, that one does not always meet in 
more favoured localities. They seem, for the most part, a healthy 
people, the only prevailing ailment, as might be expected, being 
rheumatism. 

But it is the arrival, or expected arrival, of the steamship 'Clydes- 
dale,^ that infuses some bustle into the quiet life of Lochmaddy. On 
the previous night, flocks of sheep are brought down to the green- 
sward at the jetty, to be ready for shipping ; and if one lives near 
the road, all night stirring sounds are to be heard — ^the rumble of 
numerous carts, the barking of the sheepdogs, and the calls of the 
shepherds. Eor once the islander leaves his bed somewhat earUer 
than usual, and the small carts and visitors flock by times next 
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morning. Then it is that his poverty forces the ingenuity of the 
native into devising modes of travelling. Of ponies, such as they are, 
there is a plentiful supply, though the majority are not fully shod, if 
at all ; even those in carts sometimes having only shoes on their fore 
feet. Bags and folded sacks constitute the saddle in all cases, while 
the majority have a bent-grass rope, looped at both ends, laid over 
this for stirrups. Some lucky fellows have a single iron stirrup, 
which is substituted for one of the straw loops, and, with the aid of 
a rope bridle and bit, the owner in each case doubtless considers 
himself superiorly mounted. His fellow-travellers in general have 
very simple bridles of bent-grass or twisted horsehair. The latter 
would seem to have been of value at all times in these islands, since it is 
stated by an old author,''^ when descanting on their poverty, that a man 
would many a woman though he had but a few cattle, and she only 
a pound of horsehair wherewith to make gins to catch wild fowl. 

Between nine and ten in the morning on this occasion the 
stragglers become more dense, and for these desolate regions the 
sward at the harbour presents an animated picture. Groups of 
men and boys lean against the turf fences, or, if wet, huddle in 
ranks behind them, talking and amusing themselves as they best 
can. Many a quaint face is to be seen there — from the sharp- 
featured Celt to the broad and angular Scandinavian. The elderly 
men have a cautious, grave aspect, and glance inquisitively at 
strangers from under their shaggy eyebrows. A quiet shake of 
the hand and a kind word is the usual greeting, for in meeting with 
each other they are not demonstrative. Their appearance does not 
strike a stranger as prepossessing ; their gait is slouching and care- 
less, and their manner shy and suspicious. The women are- not 
remarkable for neatness of attire, and, as before mentioned, are 
not generally handsome. It is curious to observe that though the 
latter cover their heads in damp weather with a shawl, they are very 
much less particular about their feet. The exact business of the 
majority of the people at the steamer appeared to be sight-seeing, 
and the indulgence of the social instinct \ and the advantage of such 
meetings is very evident, when it is recollected that the population 
is for the most part isolated in huts over the island, and that oppor- 
tunities for intercourse are few. It is at these gatherings that long 

* M. Martin, Gent., in his 'Description of the Western Islands, ' 1716. 
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parted frier ds meet again, it may be suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
many a pleasant reminiscence must hover in the minds of the islanders 
over the steamers and their passengers. Even total strangers to the 
district are sometimes not exempt from such agreeable recollections. 

Next to the human visitors, the cattle deserve notice. On reach- 
ing the sward at the jetty, the natives unyoke their horses and tilt 
up their carts, tying the former leg to leg in pairs, one of them 
having in addition its fore limbs interlocked. The single horses 
have their fore limbs tied very closely together, and it is curious to 
watch the motions of the fettered animal in feeding. Some of them 
will not take the short step which the bonds necessitate, but, 
rearing a little, leap forward to fresh ground ; and this they repeat 
with neatness and security. Equally interesting is it to observe 
the motions of the unfettered horses amongst the sharp, angular 
boulders of the beach, where a fall might prove very serious. They 
push their hard, lean flanks well under them, by throwing the hind 
feet forwards, and thus crouching they pick their way most accu- 
rately with their fore feet. This mode of progression is at once 
seen to be instinctively secure, for should a false step or a slip of 
the fore foot bring them down, the fall would be trifling, and they 
would readily regain their former position by a slight rear on the 
crouching haunches, their centre of gravity being so much thrown 
backwards. The practice of shackling their steeds gives rise to 
excoriations that, when healed, become covered with white hairs, 
and form conspicuous bands across the limbs above the pasterns. 
The curious sight of a horse tethered with no less than four different 
materials is not an uncommon occurrence at the jetty ; a bent-grass 
rope binds its two fore limbs together, the first half of its tether 
consists of horsehair, the second of heather, while a fragment of 
chain with a swivel secures it to the stake. 

The motley group at the jetty is now and then enlivened by a 
horse fight, and by an ever-recurring series of mutual enmities 
amongst the dogs, some of which, as if not already quaint enough, 
have their tails docked, a proceeding that transforms each rough - 
looking quadruped into something like a nondescript cbacraa or a 
dog-faced baboon."'^ 

* For some of them are — 

" Nane o* Scotland's dogs ; 
Biit whalpit some place far abroad." — BrBNS. 
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With the departure of the steamer and its envelopment in mist, 
the gathering disperses^ and soon the quay assumes its usual still 
aspect^ that this somewhat unwonted demonstration both on land 
and water had so violently broken. 

The dwellings of the islanders are chiefly of two kinds, viz., those 
having the walls built of stone, and those composed of turf. The 
latter have to us a very wretched appearance both externally and 
internally, and are chiefly characteristic of the eastern part of the 
island. The turf wall of the house is scarcely six feet high, and 
sooner or later gets more or less green. The lowness of the door 
generally compels one to stoop on entrance, and an irregular hole 
or two suffice for windows, to which Kirke Whitens description 
aptly applies, as — 

" Vainly stuffed about, 

To keep November's breezes out, 

So crasy, that the panes proclaim 

That soon they mean to leave the frame." 

A few wooden poles are run up for rafters to give support to a layer 
of turf, above which is placed the heather thatch, roots inwards, the 
whole being firmly secured by a long heather rope that is twisted 
many times over it. A hole at the top with four sticks and inter- 
vening wattles serves for a chimney, there being no gables, as the 
roof slopes off to the turf walls at either end. From the roof project 
the ends of sundry teredo-eaten rafters, which hfre represent the 
spires and minarets of more favoured lands. Within, all is enveloped 
in a murky mist of peat smoke that pains the eyes of the intruder to 
an annoying extent ; but after a little perseverance it is found that 
the hut consists of two apartments, the one devoted to the day accom- 
modation, the other to the night. Both have earthen floors, uneven, 
dirty, and damp. In the centre of the first apartment is the peat- 
fire surrounded by a few stones, which serve as supports to the oaten 
cakes that are being tended by one of the females. A rude bench 
and a chair or two of antique appearance suffice as seats. Above 
and around are articles of the most nondescript character, herring 
nets, tubs, a spinning-wheel, and implements and utensils very 
varied, including the valves of the great Scallop or Pecten that have 
so long served the natives as butter scoops.* 

* ** The modem maiden of the Western Isles skims her milk with it, or forms 
it into a spoon for lifting bntter, and none can be more elegant, or better suited 
to the purpose.'' — Dr.'G. Johnston, * Introd. to Conchol./ p. 64. 
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The second apartment has its floor almost covered by three beds 
and a loom, at which (latter) one of the daughters sat basily wear- 
ing. There was scarcely room for a person to jiass between the 
beds, and the light w^as dingy, being admitted to the chamber only 
through a single muddy pane ; yet here the entire family of eight 
or nine persons slept, and, as if these were not sufficient, a number 
of draggled fowls roosted on the bars of the loom. The young 
woman was weaving very skilfully a kind of wincey with coloured 
stripes, the wool in these parts of course going through all the 
phases of its preparation (with the exception of dyeing) in the same 
house. The shuttle is seen in Tig. 4. Another of the daughters 



Fig. 4. 



Q- 




Shuttle. 



was employed at the spinning-wheel, which had the same appearance 
as that still seen in the outlying districts of Scotland. They have 



Fig. 5. 




Simple apparatus for winding worsted. 
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a curious revolving machine for winding worsted, and another for 
stretching it, vide Pigs. 5 and 6. The ancient queruj an instrument 



Fig. 6. 




Instmment for stretching worsted. 

for husking grain, is still used by the cottagers. It consists of a 
block of wood. Fig. 7, having a semicircular hollow about eight 
inches across, in which the grain is pounded by a mallet. Fig. 8. 



Pio. 7. 




Fig. 8. 




Mallet for bruising 
grain in quern. 



Quern, with marks of Teredo borings. 



The pith of the rusli is burned in little oil lamps ; the oil of the 
porpoise being considered very suitable for this purpose. 

In erecting a stone house, a massive, dry stone, wall is built all 
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round, no mortar being used in the common houses at all, and in 
others only when this is done. The stones in most of the houses 
on the east side are rough, undressed, gneiss boulders, that have 
been unearthed in digging the peats, or carried from a neighbouring 
creek ; for the islander does not care to trouble himself too much in 
this matter. The mortar was formerly made from burnt shells 
gathered on the western shores of the island ; but modem changes 
have furnished this material in greater abundance from Appin, in 
Skye. The roof is formed in the same manner as in the turf 
houses, and bound down with heather ropes. The latter are twisted 
when the shrubs are fresh, so that when dry the strands retain the 
curves of their own accord. Large coils, about two feet in diameter, 
may be seen at the new houses in readiness for roofing purposes. 
Ventilation is a subject very Uttle consulted in their rude architec- 
. ture ; even the inn, which is a new and more ostentatious building, 
has its windows to open only at the bottom. 

The houses on the western coast of the island, as at Faible, 
assume a better aspect, many having walls of stone and lime, and 
roofs neatly thatched with bent-grass. Their immediate neighbour- 
hood is also richer in amenities, since there is a wider stretch of 
country under cultivation, and the soil is more worthy of the name. 
Crops, cattle, and horses are proportionally improved. 

Every house has a collection of peats in the vicinity, there being 
no want of this usefal fuel ; for such land as exists in the eastern 
and central parts of the island forms a gigantic peat-moss. The 
usual depth of the peat-cutting is three feet, and the best peats 
occur lowest. The peats of North Uist are peculiarly fine, and when 
properly dried are said to be waterproof. They give out an excel- 
lent heat, bum brightly, and look very respectable in a grate. One 
soon gets accustomed to the odour, especially when almost every 
article of food is impregnated therewith, or when the water we 
drink and wash with flows from a peat-moss. It is often amusing 
to observe the murky aspect of the water at morning ablutions ; to 
call it as brown as beer would scarcely be explanatory, as, in addi- 
tion to its very apparent colour, it deposits a copious sediment of 
peat debris. In general no covering is prepared for the peat-stacks, 
a fact which would give one a favorable impression of their winter. 
A few of the richer inhabitants have large blocks of peat a year or 
two old, as it appears they improve by keeping, and the stock in 
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haud enables them to cany out this plan. These large collections 
are situated on eminences near a road, so as to be easily reached by 
carts in winter. Some careless individuals occasionally set fire to 
the peat at the side of the road, and it continues to bum under ground 
for weeks, eating small black holes here and there in the grassy cover- 
ing during its progress. A factory to elaborate the various con- 
stituents of the peats is a desideratum well calculated to develop the 
resources of the island.* 

Of the domestic animals the horses are universally small, but look 
hardy and active. They do not prepossess the Beholder by neatness 
of form, for their heads are coarse, and bodies large for their slender 
haunches and thin limbs. This disproportion of body arises, how* 
ever, partly from the constant use of green food, as hay is made on 
the eastern side only by a few persons. Many thus run on the hills 
all the winter, since the owners have no food to give them if shut 
up. Their harness has in general a very primitive aspect. The 
carts are small, and so are the loads ; the entire work done therewith 
being quite after the highlauder's own fashion. The cost of a horse, 
at three years of age, is from £3 to £3 10». The cows are small, 
long-homed, shaggy animals, like the north highland cattle; they 
give excellent milk, and their butter is rich, firm, and finely tasted. 
The other domestic quadrupeds are black-faced highland sheep and 
a few pigs. It is noi to be wondered that the ktter are rare, for 
there can be little to spare, and less to waste, after the meals of a 
North Uist peasant family. 

With regard to ancient remains, I had the (^portunity of seeing 
only a single example, viz., a large stone cairn, on a hill called 
Langesh, near the head of Loch Evort. It owes its origin, accord- 
ing to the natives, to the practice in ancient times ol putting each 
criminal worthy of death on the hill-top, and piling over him a heap 
of stones. 

Intimately associated with the condition of the majority of the 
inhabitants is the manufacture of Kelp. Wherever rocks appear 
at the sea-border they are covered, within tide-marks, by a shaggy 
and trailing crop of various species of Fuci; thus, by the nature oi 

* A piece of peat thrown into the water on this iron-honnd coast is a god-send 
to many marine animals of a horing propensity, enabling them to form snag 
retreats with ease, where otherwise they would have heen nnoomfortably housed 
in natural fissures of the hard gneiss. 
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the coast on the eastern side, the seaweeds are more plentifully 
developed than on the western, where rocks are less common. So 
congenial is the western ocean to seaweed life, and so prolific in the 
tiny spores, that when stones are placed on a sandy beach they soon 
become covered with a vigorous growth ; hence this practice is often 
pursued in order to increase the supply for kelp-making. Beyond 
low-water mark grow the tangles, their dusky blades speckled over 
with many beautiful stellate forms of animal life, but less feathered 
with the parasitic red weeds than those of the eastern shores of 
Scotland. Sometimes, instead of growing from rocks or stones, the 
roots of these tangles surround the stalk of a fellow-tangle, so that 
when afterwards picked ap on the beach the parasite grasps nothing 
but a thin, fragile tube, all that remains of the once solid stem of 
its supporter. In the same region as the tangles the calcareous 
nuUipores silently vegetate into massive crusts at the bottom ; while 
the Chorda filum (sea cord) stretches its tough strings to a great 
length, and floating along the surface for many yards, proves as 
dangerous to swimmers as troublesome to the oars in rowing. It 
is this abundance of seaweed that makes the establishment of a Kelp 
Factory at the head of Loch Evort one of the most interesting 
changes about to be inaugurated in North Uist. Kelp, the ashes 
of burnt seaweed, has long been a product of some importance in 
the outer Hebrides, and generally throughout the west coast of 
Scotland. At present the inhabitants of North Uist almost in- 
variably use for this purpose the Fuci (" black wrack,^' as they call 
them), procured at low water and between tide-marks, and their 
mode of procedure has not altered since Dr. McCuUoch described 
it. The weed is cut at ebb tide in June, July, and August, with 
old reaping-hooks and similar weapons, some of them serrated at the 
edge ; a long rope of heather is then put round the outermost portion, 
and the ends carried beyond high-water mark. When the tide rises 
the loose weed is floated, and, by dsagging the ends of the heather 
rope, it is brought to land, and carried out of the reach of the tide 
with very little trouble. One unacquainted with this proceeding is 
often puzzled to account for the presence of these heather ropes 
amongst the debris at the border of the tide. Where the coast-line 
renders this method impracticable, as on many parts of the western 
shores of the island, boats, carts, and horses with panniers are used 
to convey the seaweed to land. During the filling of these various 
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vehicles a curious crooked iron instrument, set in a short wooden 
handle, is employed, {vide fig. 9). The saddle used for the panniers 
is a very heavy wooden article, having a high arch with a deep niche 
on either side for hooking on the baskets ; a front and side view are 



Fio. 9. 




Fig. 10. 




Front view of wooden saddle. 



Iron instrument used in collecting 
seaweeds. 



given in figs. 10 and 11, and a pannier in fig. 12. Tlie latter does 
equally well for tlie back of a female, or that of a horse. Each 



Fig. 11. 




Side view of wooden saddle. 

horse has a stick passing under the tail, and connected to the saddle 
by a string at either end. When fully laden, little more than the 
head and tail of the animal is observable. The women 'assisting 
at this work do not wear shoes ; but they sometimes have the leg 
protected by a fragmentary stocking, 1^ hicli leaves the toes and sole 
uncovered.* The seaweed is spread out in a suitable place to dry, 
♦ See vignette, page 3f>. 
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then collected into little ricks, afterwards into large ones surrounded 
by a ring of stones, and set on fire. The calcined stones that have 

Fig. 12. 




Pannier. 

been used for this purpose in former years are frequently found on 
the grassy slopes by the sides of the creeks. Three years must 
elapse before the same spot is again cut. The ashes form a coarse, 
blackened, solid mass — ^kelp, in which slate it was formerly exported. 
To give some idea of the labour in producing this material it may 
be stated that it requires more than twenty tons of seaweed to 
produce one of kelp. A ton of good kelp will yield about eight 
pounds of iodine and large quantities of cliloride of potassium ; and 
it is further stated,"*^ by destructive distillation, about four gallons of 
volatile oil, from four to fifteen gallons of paraffin oil, three to four 
gallons of naphtha, and from one and a half to four hundredweight of 
sulphate of ammonia. The value of each pound of iodine is ten 
shillings. 

By the present mode, however, of burning the weeds in the open 
air, most of the volatile constituents are lost ; indeed, iodine and 
chloride of potassium only are obtained, and even a certain amount 
of the former volatile substance escapes, since its odour is felt in 
the smoke of the kelp-fires. It is to remedy this waste that an 
enterprising gentleman has started the building of the kelp factory, 

• Aitfted's 'Channel Islands.' 
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purposing^ besides, to effect an important saving in the cost of 
transit; for all the comparatively worthless and heavy ingredients 
will be separated and thrown away on the spot^ instead of having to 
undergo an expensive sea voyage to Liverpool or elsewhere for such 
segregation. The building is situated in a position readily accessible 
to ships, and has also the advantage of being at the spot where large 
quantities of Euci and tangles are stranded by winter storms. The 
erection is in the form of an oblong, containing under one roof a 
series of sheds^ business rooms, and retort houses. The retorts are 
somewhat D shaped, and of large dimensions. Gras is also to be 
manufactured from the tang, for which purpose a gasometer and 
apparatus lie in readiness. It is supposed that the tangles will 
prove more productive than the common seaweeds, and enormous 
stacks of the former, piled in the vicinity, await distillation on the 
completion of the works. They have been assiduously collected on 
the west and north-west coasts, after being stranded by winter 
storms, dried on the beach, and then carted to the factory. The 
use of the tangles for the purpose of producing kelp is not a modem 
adaptation; but they have at least been little employed by the 
inhabitants of North Uist. Active preparations are also being 
made in the neighbourhood to secure a large stock of peats, in order 
to test their capabilities for heating the retorts, either alone or in 
conjunction with coals. The excellent combustible and heating 
qualities of these peats seem to augur success, and thus a great 
saving will be effected in the cost of working the establishment. If 
the enterprise prospers (iand there is no valid reason why it should 
not), an entire revolution will ensue in the manufacture of the sea- 
weeds of the island, and in the preparation of their various con- 
stituents. This, conjoined with the benefits of Messrs. D. Hutcheson 
and Co.'s steamers, will add materially to the improvement of the 
district and its inhabitants. 

Having so far dwelt on the habits and occupations of the islanders, 
I will now briefly refer to a few of the physical features of the 
country, as hurriedly observed by one otherwise specially occupied. 
In a country for the most part so barren that scarce a shrub besides 
stunted heather and dwarf willow thrives on its bleak surface, it 
cannot be expected that animals delighting in sheltered retreats will 
be found ; and a climate that has five wet days and sometimes more 
for one fair, must exercise a considerable influence on the fauna. 
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This moistness of climate is a peculiar feature. Day after day con- 
stant and heavy showers of rain will pour down, the clouds borne 
by the east wind breaking on the Heval range, those from the north 
and north-west on Ben Breach and Ben More. Scarcely can a 
stretch of half a mile be seen, and there is little to interest one in 
external objects, save the patter and splash of the large raindrops 
on the sea, and the oily streaks that tell of the influx of the lighter 
fluid, for the time being, borne on the surface. Mist-cloud after 
mist-cloud caps the Lee hills, and though the breeze freshens it is 
only to batter the rain on the hovels with increased vehemence. 
The spongy peat-mosses become, if possible, still more soaking, and 
the gray rocks go through their daily ablutions ; while hundreds of 
the large black slugs come abroad to luxuriate on the verdant but 
coarse herbage. 

Or, to take another phase, the morning breaks up brightly, and 
there is every promise of a fine day for boating. Though the wary 
Salpse, those living barometers of the western waters, do not show 
themselves except as straggling and battered individuals, the sea is 
scarce rippled by the wind : — 

" O'er the smooth bosom of the suUen deep 
No softly ruflaing zephyrs fly." — Kibke White. 

The vigorous strokes of the islanders soon carry us out to the 
mouth of the bay, where an hour is spent in exploring the mysteries 
of the ocean. But by and bye the M^Leod's Maidens'^ and the 
Dunvegan clifl's in Skye get shrouded in easterly mist, and the 
black columnar rocks of Maddy More become very sombre and 
gloomy. The wild ducks begin to exhibit an ominous activity in 
wing and windpipe; even the staid cormorants (commonly called 
Scarts) also seem a little out of sorts. Now and then the black 
backs and dorsal fins of a couple of porpoises roll above water as 
they wend their way amongst the islands. The large gulls, wary 
and cool in flight, are much as usual, and swoop, screech, and 
plunder in expectation of the coming gale. The quiet swell of the 
sea as yet silently laves the reefs or the grim iron beacons,, and to a 
landsman little danger is apparent. Soon, however, the raindrops 
appear, and so swiftly follows the shower that before anything 
like shelter is reached, we are as wet as water will make us, but 

* Bold rocky eminences. 
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by no means uncomfortable. The bay, formerly so calm, is now 
roughened with heavy ground-swells and whitened with breakers, 
that cause the boat to roll and dance most nimbly in its passage 
to the beach. Lochmaddy, however, is an excellent harbour of 
refuge, and vessels of all kinds take shelter in the quiet waters 
near the jetty, under the protection of the Lee hills, a circumstance 
to which the island owes the presence of not a few of its summer 
visitors. 

To return again to the fauna, it was found that of the feathered 
sea tribes the first that attracted particular notice was the Bed- 
throated Diver, Before leaving my retreat to engage in this ex- 
cursion, I had been daily favoured with the barbarous cries of 
several boys scaring the rooks from the potato fields in the neigh- 
bourhood; and strange it was that, after settling at Lochmaddy, 
the first sounds thajb greeted the ear were the same shrill notes — 
issuing, it was thought, from tlie fields at the foot of the Lee 
hills. But a httle acquaintance with the island showed that rooks 
(sagacious birds) did not favour it with their presence, that potato 
crops were extremely meager, and that the sounds proceeded only 
from the throats of a chorus of Bed-throated Divers assembled in 
Ardmaddy bay, a bend of the loch at the foot of the Lee hills. 
Thus, instead of betokening the presence of man and cultivation, 
these weird sounds were only uttered in the solitude of his absence. 
The cries are regarded by the islanders as indicative of good weather. 
These birds also breed in North Uist, and are described as placing 
their nests so close to the brink of the fresh water lakes that while 
sitting they may drink at leisure. Wild Ducka of various species 
and the ubiquitous Opter-catchers enlivened the air all day long 
with their noisy flight. The Curlews were often surprised in groups 
in the creeks, so that it would have been an easy matter to have 
bagged many specimens of this usually chary fowl. Whole rows 
of the Common Cormorants (" Scarts") sat demurely on the ledges 
of Maddy Gruamagh when not engaged in fishing — the business of 
their lives, allowing a boat to approach within easy shooting distance. 
Isolated ones also frequently occurred, and, when taking flight from 
a stone nearly level with the water, splashed along the surface for 
some distance before getting fairly on wing. SoUtary Solan Geese 
sped occasionally across the loch, but were nowhere seen in such 
numbers as at the steep chfls and amongst the wild surge of Dun- 
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vegau Point. The lumbering flight of the Common Heron, and the 
more active evolutions of the swarms of Chills, especially when one 
of them was pursued by a Shia, were seldom absent from the 
horizon. So swift and powerful in flight is the latter species that 
it will catch a iish, which it has compelled one of the unfortunate 
gulls to drop^ before it reaches the ocean. Out in the deep water 
of the bay swim hosts of the Foolish Guillemots, and amidst the 
waves of the Minch the Puffins and Razorbills find freedom, safety^ 
and food. If the observer, again, has the pleasure of crossing the 
latter fierce channel in a gale, the sight of a Storm Petrel or two 
skimming over the waves may reward him for his watchfulness in 
the rain and mist. Stone Thick-knees, Ringed Plovers, Snipes, and 
Sandpipers complete the list of waterfowl actually recognised. 

With so little shelter at their disposal, it is not surprising that 
the land birds are scanty in both number and species. Some tame 
Grouse were seen on the Lee hills, but to all appearance the sports- 
man would have a weary tramp before filling his bag with such 
game. On the west side of the island the Corncrake is not un- 
common, but none were seen or heard on the eastern shores. The 
wise Rooks, as before mentioned, have left the island to its fate, 
though legend may relate that they were once plentiful therein. 
The presence of these social birds is looked upon by many Scotch- 
men (not necessarily agriculturists) with a favorable eye, and as 
intimately associated with their comfortable and cultivated country. 
I remember travelling through the flats of France and Belgium 
with an elderly Scotchman — for the first time a contmental tourist — 
who could not readily be convinced as to the value of these parts 
for both crop and pasture, invariably interrupting explanations with 
the remark that it was a very strange and dubious country which 
possessed neither crows nor running water I He did not consider 
the Chough or Eed-legged Crow a proper representative of the family. 
To supply the place of these useful birds in North XJist, there are 
very large specimens of the Hooded Crow, that singly or in pairs 
break the solitude of the inner creeks and moors with their dismal 
cawing. Far up, again, on the Heval range circle a few hoarse 
croaking Ravens, now rare in Scotland, suspicious birds that keep 
high above the traveller and the crags. If these predaceous birds 
do not levy contributions on the sheep and lambs of the islanders, 
especially such as may have fixed themselves in a bog, it is hard to 
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find visible sustenance for them unless amongst the littoral shell- 
fish ; for, during summer at least, very few carcasses of fish come 
on shore, and the remains of captured whales are not always forth- 
coming. Flocks of Starlings flew about the cultivated patches at 
Lochmaddy, and were the only birds that delighted the ear with 
welcome music on a sunny morning. Very few Sparrows were 
observed, as, far-seeing birds like the rooks, they relish the food 
cultivated or encouraged by man rather than the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of nature in such a locality. Numbers of Linnets^ includ- 
ing the Lesser Bed-pole, however, flitted about amongst the plants 
on the borders of the creeks near cultivated ground, no doubt finding 
in the ripening seeds of these and the grasses sufficient for temporary 
wants. A few Thrushes lurked in similar ground. The Shore Pipit, 
Wheatear, and JFhinchat were not uncommon. The little JFren 
seems to dwell solely at this season by the margin of high-water, 
popping in and out of the rock crevices with its usual chattering 
activity, and evidently finding this residence most productive in 
insect life. A few Hawks, and that prince amongst birds, the 
Golden Eagle, live and rear their young in the crags of the Heval 
range ; and the latter is sometimes seen soaring from hill to hill on 
steady pinion, keeping its back to the sun (if such is visible) and its 
face to the intruder on its domain. 

The marine mammals are represented in the bay and its neigh- 
bourhood by numerous Porpoises, and by the Ca'ing Whales, whose 
huge black backs and stertorous breathing now and then attract 
attention, especially on a calm evening. The heads of various 
Seals — those old men of the ocean — ^indicate the tracks of the owners 
as they swim to and from land; but. a sudden plunge and toss of 
the heels ensue at once if the distance between them and the boat 
is suspiciously narrowed. On land Red Beer are said to haunt the 
hilly regions ; Rabbits are totally absent, nor will they Hve, although 
placed under favorable circumstances, in this country of soaking 
peat. Otters are numerous, as might be expected from the abund- 
ance of salmon and trout, both in the fresh and salt waters of the 
island. A curious fact was mentioned in regard to this animal, viz., 
its habit of invariably throwing the bones of its prey into the water* 
after finishing its repast, apparently to hide all traces of its 
depredations ; perhaps, however, it eats them. 

To a superficial glance the vegetation of the eastern and central 
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parts of the island had the aspect of some of the most barren^ hoggy 
moors in Perthshire, though here the uniform level was not relieved 
by gnarled native oaks, or enlivened by the snowy tufts of the 
cotton grass. No trees, indeed, were observed, with the exception 
of a few rowans, that grew behind a garden-wall, not far from the 
Lee hills, where a gaunt old sailor (whose weird, unshaven, look was 
in unison with his surroundings) had moored himself, after thirty 
years' wanderings, to rear a vigorous family and tend his cows. 
The herbage is rendered coarse by a mixture of many rushes and 
sedges, and in the most boggy parts even these give way to the 
gnarled Scotch heather and a few tufts of the fine-leaved heath.*^ The 
moors and hillocks abounded in tormentil, deviUs-bit scabious, and 
eye-bright, the latter, as in many barren districts in the highlands, 
tinting the sward with its pretty flowers for considerable distances ; 
in the low-lying, fresh- water marshes, vegetation, such as horsetails, 
butterwort, snakeweed, spearwort, willow-herb, bog-asphodel, 
lousewort, rushes,' and a few dwarf willows, grew more apace; 
while on the surface of the dark pools floated the beautiful flowers 
of the white water-lily, in company with the smooth blades of the 
pond-weed ; and forests of the prickly rush and sedges bristled the 
edges with a uniform green, which was interrupted only here and 
there by the delicate blossoms of the white bittercress. The more 
favoured parts around Lochmaddy afforded soil for the growth of a 
few species of umbelliferous plants, the blue meadow-geranium, 
corn marigold, daisy, ragwort, milfoil, nettle, greater and ribwort 
plantain, and a most vigorous patch of hemp that flourished on 
the top of a dyke near the old inn. The ferns did not seem to 
be in a very congenial climate, and stood in marked contrast, for 
instance, to the representatives of the same natural order as found 
amidst the wooded nooks of Dunvegan. The brake, employed uni- 
versally in such parts as litter for cattle, was stunted, and so scanty 
as to give little protection to any animal. The blunt and prickly- 
toothed shield ferns were not very plentiful, and with the northern 
hard fern appeared to grow with freshness and vigour only in 
sheltered places. In so moist a land, bog-mosses, woolly, fork, hair, 
Bnd hygrometric mosses swarmed on the heaths and hills, occasionally 
accompanied by a few mushrooms, liverworts, and lichens. No 

* For in this bleak region — 

" No whinny braes are garlanded with gold." — Gbahame. 
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better contrast can be found between the eastern and western borders 
of the island than in the v^etation of the respective beach-margins. 
On the eastern shore the grass generally reaches high-water mark, 
and is interspersed with such plants as the buttercup, chickweed, 
silverweed, hawkweed, purple clover, common toadflax, field gentian, 
eye-bright, common self-heal, dock, goosefoot, sea-side plantain, sea- 
pink, and sedges. On the western border a broad belt of pure 
sand forms the beach, which is flanked by a row of sandy hillocks, 
bound together almost solely by the sand Carex, and whose arid 
surface furnishes the well-known bent-grass, a product so valuable 
to the islander in his manufacture of ropes, bridles and collars for the 
horses, doormats, thatch for houses, and a variety of other articles.*^ 
The island, in short, may be likened to a moory waste in shreds 
and patches set in the midst of a wild sea, surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere that is cold in summer and moderately cold in winter ; deluged 
by frequent rains, and enveloped in drizzling mists. Colder than 
Skye and the inner islands, and even more moist, its bleak surface 
offers no impediment to sweeping blasts, from whatever direction. 
Yet, though the climate is generally gloomy, the few fine days that 
occur form bright oases in its meteorological desert — with the 
Minch as smooth as glass, and alive with swimming jelly-fish that 
are brilliantly phosphorescent in the dark, as a foreground, and 
looming in the distance, the trim Dunvegan packet, towed across 
from Skye by its own boat for lack of wind, for then — 

" The waves on either shore lay there. 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air." — Bybon. 

As a place of residence for invalids, so far as I could see, it has 
very little to recommend it ; but, at the same time, it does not dis- 
agree ^th those in vigorous health. Its houses are universally 
damp, the chief animal food limited to fish and mutton, and the 
comforts of civilised life too meager for one out of condition. 

What Dr. McCulloch said, when disappointed in reaching 
Barra Head, nearly fifty years ago, still applies, with a few modifica- 
tions, to explorers in these parts : — " He will be fortunate if he is 

* Thoagh to one accustomed to a richer Flora this land seems ban*en, yet, in 
the words of Crabbe — 

" AU that grows has grace ; 
All are appropriate,— bog, and marsh, and fen, 
Are 6hly poor to undisceming men." 
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not compelled to leave much unseen, and to supply somewhat from 
conjectures. Though, like the philosopher in Easselas, he were to 
find the winds and waves obedient to his word, he would still have 
^much to encounter. lie cannot ride in a land without roads, since 
his horse can neither tread the bogs nor scale the rocks. Though 
he may walk with the strength of Antaeus, and, like the Arab, live 
on the ' chameleon's diet,' it will avail him little, unless with the 
wild duck, the proper tenant of this amphibious region, he can also 
traverse the lakes and swim the friths. The dependence which he 
may place on the maritime habits of the islands will be overthrown 
at every step by the misarrangements common in this country* 
which display so strikingly some of the characteristics of the 
highlander; an almost insurmountable indolence, and a content which 
is either satisfied with an expedient, or submits to inconveniences of 
its own creating, as if they were a part of the necessary career of 
his Ufe.'' 

Into the marine zoology of the island, so rich in novelties, I 
cannot here enter, further than merely mention that, from sponges 
up to fishes, every department is represented by a very interesting 
series ; and perhaps I may take leave of the subject by averring 
that if the island is rich in anything besides peats and kelp, it is in 
the plenitude, grandeur, and variety of its oceanic fauna. 





North Uist female equipped for cutting sea-weeds. 
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